found to be none other than Count von der Goltz, of a
family so distinguished in Germany as to warrant the nam-
ing of a battleship after its earlier and distinguished head,
He remained in England much longer than he anticipated,
On i September 1914 von Papen gave Mr. Bridgeman
Taylor a cheque for $200, drawn on The Riggs National
Bank, Washington. The number of endorsements on this
cheque proved that Mr. Taylor negotiated it by means
other than through his own bank, for we find that G, W,
Taylor, Bridgeman Taylor, F. Stallforth, German-American
Bank, and the Second National Bank, all had a hand in
payment. With practice and experience came caution,
and he soon began to make cheques payable to Amsinck
& Co, but thoughtlessly inscribing the name of the actual
recipient on the counterfoil of the cheque.
From Ottawa to New Orleans, from Seattle to New
York, the network of agents spread and soon the official
German representatives in the United States had news of
every important munition deal that was afoot, for by this
time America was a Mecca to which all the belligerent
Powers sent their agents to buy up every available bullet
and piece of equipment. The prodigality of the Russian
artillery against the Austro-German forces quickly spent
what small reserves of munition the Muscovite possessed
and dashing Russian attaches were to be seen in the waiting-
rooms of the palatial offices of the arms-mongers, hoping
for even a few hundred rounds of ammunition that the
others did not want.
At first, von Papen through his agents sought to buy
supplies of all kinds, in the hope that the purchases could
reach Germany in neutral bottoms and by indirect overland
routes, but the activities of the British sea patrols and the
menace of the Germans7 own submarines, rendered any
large-scale shipment impossible.
The Allied Governments poured money into the United
States, which was promptly supplemented by the American
banks, themselves advancing money to the munition
factories> taking the English, French and Russian contracts
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